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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


The cover of the Review this month 
shows our readers the equestrian statue 
of Christian IX, the work of ANNA 
Marie Cari-Nietsen, which was de- 
scribed in a note in the April Number. It 
is said to be the first equestrian statue in 
the world designed by a woman, and is 
the product of seventeen years of study 
and labor on the part of the sculptor. 
The statute was unveiled in the presence 
of the King on November 15, the sixty- 
fourth anniversary of his grandfather’s 
accession to the throne. 


Erik AKERHIELM is a Major in the 
Swedish army whose civil reputation 
originates in his many essays and books 
descriptive of the Swedish land and peo- 
ple. It was he who wrote of Smaland in 
the series of articles about the provinces 
of Sweden published in the handbooks of 
the Swedish Tourist Society. He also 
collaborated in the preparation of a well- 
known and very beautiful series of vol- 
umes descriptive of Swedish castles and 
manors. 


Visitors to Rosenborg Castle, if they 
are fortunate, may meet the curator of 
the castle, Bertna LissBere, and per- 
haps observe in him a resemblance to the 
great builder-king who was the first oc- 


cupant of the castle. His name makes 
him the most appropriate author through 
whose writings our readers may celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
heroic discoveries of his ancestor, Vitus 
Bering. 


R. Tvereraas has previously contrib- 
uted to the Review an article about his 
home city, Stavanger. He is a school- 
man and historian of the province of 


Rogaland. 
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Yneve Hepvatt, who now gives us an 
account of book production in Sweden 
during the past year, is a well known lit- 
erary and dramatic critic in Stockholm 
and a constant correspondent of the 
Review. 


Houicer Caniiti of the Newark Mu- 
seum is an art critic to whom must be 
credited much of the success of the an- 
nual exhibition of the Independent Art- 
ists in New York. His novel, Profane 
Earth, of a year ago attracted much fa- 
vorable comment. 


From the well-equipped files of the 
Travel Bureau of the Swedish State 
Railways have been drawn the photo- 
graphs which illustrate the article on 
Smaland. This bureau, directed by Bir- 
GER NorpHoLM, offers expert advice to 
the American traveller to Sweden. It is 
now conveniently located in the French 
Building at 551 Fifth Avenue where a 
new Swedish centre in New York is 
found in the adjoining offices of the 
Swedish State Railways, the Swedish- 
American News Exchange, and Svenska 
Dagbladet. 


The Review extends to one whose re- 
markable skill in photography has con- 
tributed greatly to the attractiveness of 
our pages, apologies for the fact that in 
our May Number we neglected to place 
the proper credit line, “Photograph by 
Wilse,” under four illustrations of the 
article Mére and Nordfjord. One of 
these four appeared on the cover of the 
May Number and credit for it was 
promptly disclaimed by the author of 
the article. 
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Smaland 


By Ertx AKERHIELM 


EFORE me lies a map of southern Sweden. It is colored in 
B brown and green, indicative of mountainous territory and low 
plains. The province of Smaland occupies a large area on this 

map. Next to Dalecarlia, it is the largest province in Sweden. 

The traveler who wants to know this part of Sweden, must not 
follow the regular tourist routes. He must trek along the country 
roads—the old arteries of culture and civilization. He must call at 
the peasants’ cottages as well as at the manor houses, visit the pul- 
sating centres of modern industry and the areas of productive farm- 
ing. ‘The marshes at Sunnerbo are as worthy of his investigation 
as is Varend, famous in sagas and folklore. ‘The division of Smaland 
into three counties (lin), Jonkoping, Kronoberg and Kalmar, is 
purely administrative, having nothing to do with nature or inhabi- 
tants. The old division of the province was perhaps more understand- 
able and fitting: the western part, Finnveden, was the country of 
marshes, low woodlands and plains, Varend, around the Helgasjén, 
was the romantic ground of lakes, mentioned in ancient songs and 
tales, while the N judung district, where the Eman begins like a rip- 
pling brook, was the wooded, sharply undulating part of Smaland. 

The landscape cannot be described in a few words, because of its 
great variety. The historical shores of the Lake Vettern, the coast 
along the Baltic Sea, the marshes to the south-west, the turbulent 
course of the Nissan river, the central part, dotted with shining lakes, 
or the gay and scraggy skerries near T just, all present a different 
aspect. But wherever a traveler may journey, he will find Smaland 
an interesting country, nearly always beautiful, and ever changing 
in its anpveal. 
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A SmMALAND PANORAMA 


One might say that Smaland holds within its boundaries the char- 
acteristic features of all the Swedish provinces. Nissaan is in reality 
a miniature of Lapland’s foamy rivers, the idyllic lakes of Séder- 
manland, are found in picturesque Ostra Hirad, rocky mountains, 
reminiscent of northern Sweden, are grouped around and to the 
southwest of the city Nissj6, forming the highest parts of Smaland, 
with some peaks rearing as high as 377 metres above sea level. 
T just, full of scenic surprises, offers a vista of innumerable islands, 
similar to those forming the Stockholm archipelago. ‘The same 
lively, undulating aspect is presented by the beautiful parts known 
as Norra and Sodra Vedbo, east of the lake Vettern. The land of 
heather and flat plains is found east of the lake Bolmen, with the 
town of Ljungby as its 
centre, while the virginal 
forests grow on the bor- 
der to the province of 
Blekinge. In the old 
days, when the bold ad- 
venturer Dacke used 
them as a hiding place, 
but few people dared to 
live here, and even today 
this part is but sparsely 
populated. And at last 
Tascrc, THE Tin Mountain there is the coast line, 
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with its typically char- 
acteristic features, all 

) along the Kalmar 
Sound. There are but 
two types of landscape 
which Smaland lacks 
completely: the wide, 
cultivated plains, and 
the imposing mountain 
plateaux. 

The part of Smaland 
which is cultivated is 
often broken up into 
very small fields, and 
rocks make their ap- 
pearance almost any- 
where, although the at- 
tempts of the people to 
make the earth tillable, 

: which has continued 





: uninterruptedly for Brane Cnuurcu, Vistncso 

4 centuries, has been 

; crowned with success. We, of a later generation, must bow in rev- 
: erence before the work of our forefathers. The long stone walls, 
1, which enclose the little fields, and the enormous stone mounds, which 
1. rise above the waving rye and barley, bear mute witness of hard 
5, and productive labor. It is the bedrock that makes the fields of Sma- 
. land so small and uneven. 

n These few words may give an idea of the landscape, and we shall 
yf now turn our attention 

e to the people who spend 

ts here their daily life of 

al work and joy. The peas- 

r- ant in Smaland does not 

of look at life with the same 

ld eyes as the settler on the 

d- Halland coast. For him, 

ad who lives among the 

e, wooded hills in the high- 

to land of central Sweden, 

Ly the daily labor is dif- 

ly ferent from the farmer’s 

ist who tills the fertile earth 





1€, of Skane. The days, the A Sreep Grape Near HuskvarRNA 
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seasons follow each 
other, after winter comes 
spring, and rest follows 
work, but Sunday is not 
the same, the day of rest 
is different for the son of 
the rockbound fields, dif- 
ferent from what it is to 
the children of the 
Ostergotland plains. 
They have each their 
Castte Rurns, Vistrasé own way of living. 

It is winter and cold 
now, up in the wooded highland. The white blanket of snow envelops 
the stony wilderness, so that the sleds, pulled by oxen, can transport 
the cut timber out to the main highways, where other sleds are wait- 
ing to pull the logs to the sawmills or wood pulp plants, or to the 
cities, where it will be cut up for firewood, to cheer thousands of 
homes. Winter, therefore, is the time of work for the oxen, and 
days of golden opportunity for the wood cutters. But there is the 
boy to be fitted out for his trip to America in the spring. Oh, 
yes, he is going. Just as his older brother did before him, although 
the hard fields cried for his young arms and all the admonitions 
in the world warned him that he would not find it easier on the other 
side of the Ocean. Father must get along as best he can with his 
small farm. The boy is dreaming of the day when he will be able to 
enter the door of the lowly homestead, dressed like a real gentleman 
with cane and gloves and a ring on his finger, interspersing his language 
with slang words in English. He must go to America, else he would 
not be a true son of Smaland. 

But the evenings grow longer and lighter. Father has already 
seen the ice grow black 
on the lake, until one 
day the bright surface 
again mirrors gay clouds 
and sombre spruce trees. 
The hillsides put on a 
dress of light green and 
the clusters of birches 
blush in contemplation 
of their naked arms. The 
sky gets bluer, and 
mother, returning from 

Tue Rocky SuHore or Lake VETTERN the Mission House in 
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Fagerhult, tells of how she has heard the first lark high above the 
fields. The spring sowing begins. * he house stands empty all day 
long, and if the people who live there are sufficiently bitten by modern 
ideas and theories, they may even pry the nailed-down windows open 
and let last summer fly out. ‘The old shack may even get a new coat 
of red paint, with white corners. Red it must be. All homesteads are 
painted red in Smaland, or else they are not genuine. And fine they 
are to look at, too, as they shine and smile in the sun, up on the hill, 
set against dark spruce trees or mossy rocks. 

The nights become white like the finest bridal dress. ‘The young 
people take advantage of their glamour and beauty and meet at the 
dance pavilion, down by the cross roads, where Kalle in Algaryd 


1 plays the accordion with a master’s hand. Kalle is courting the beau- 
. tiful Lisa in Hogasen, and when the dance is over, Kalle and Lis: 
‘ walk homeward, hand in hand, along the narrow path, and nobody can 
: tell whether or not Kalle steals a kiss, where the road bends and the 
‘ birches grow thickest. But ere next spring again calls the lads and 
f lassies to dance and song, Kalle is in America and Lisa has found a 
d new sweetheart. 
“ Songbirds now begin 
. to fill the woods, and 
h high up in the thin blue 
_ air can be seen a wedge 
“ of great, white birds, 
Sa headed northward. Early 
“ in the morning, while 
n the rooster is still sleep- 
- ing on one leg, grandpa 
> . 
id lumbers down the hill to _ 
the lake. He takes the 
= flat-bottomed rowboat 
i; and paddles out to the 
“a ‘ape where he pulls up 
“8 and empties the fish 
1s traps he has set the night 
before. And sometimes, 
“a before the thin smoke 
. from the breakfast fire 
id worms its way out of the 
- chimney, grandpa may 
on go to the station to ex- 
he change the gifts of the 
nd lake for glittering silver oo 





coins. That’s grandpa’s (4% = 2 er ee 
dream: that he might In THe Courryarp or Kaumar 
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some day, with the help of his fishing, provide the cottage with a 
real fence like the one which surrounds the elegant manor house. 
He wants to will that fence to his son, who hasn’t had an easy time, 
and never been able to save money for a like luxury. Lucky old 
grandpa; he doesn’t know that before the midsummer sun smiles over 
the country and before he has got together more than half of the 
money needed, he will be carried away to the community churchyard 
over a carpet of fresh cut juniper branches, which friendly people 
have strewn on the road, and be laid to rest under a black wooden 
cross. He doesn’t know that spring will gather him, as it will so 
many others of the old. 

The days grow warmer and there is life and color in the wooded 
lanes. ‘The swallow teaches her young to fly. ‘The farmers meet at 
the county school house to deliberate about the question of a railroad, 
because to be a real Smaland community, there must be a question 
about a railroad to settle. Up among the hazel-nut bushes, the wild 
flowers nod their heads, as if reminding of the coming harvest. And 
when that time comes, everybody goes out, and no one remains at 
home. There is only one absent; Kalle, who is conscripted at the regi- 
ment at Vexio. 

On the marshes grow “carex” and “scirpus” flowers; tall and bold, 
they hardly bow before the wind which sweeps over them on its way 
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to the forest. And up in the Granhulta glen the cows, Broka and 
Flora, tramp among the tall grasses, their bells jingling. But when 
the shadows grow longer, they seek their way down the path to the 
barns, to be milked and to chew their cud in peace and calm. The 
flowers are now leaning their heads against the fences that enclose 
the narrow fields, and harvest time has come. ‘The rye stands yellow, 
and is soon gathered, because nobody wants to have his sheaves parad- 
ing across the fields, when his neighbor has already brought his grain 
to the. barn. 

At last, fall has come, fall with its colors, its clear air and falling 
leaves. The heather at Sunnerbo glows in warm lilac tints, and the 
bright red clusters of cowberries shine in the woods. Down by the 
fence, where the forest begins, the hare sneaks cautiously along be- 
tween grass and stone, and the crows assemble on the field to discuss 
their problems. One day, the gentlemen hunters from Goteborg 
arrive, and the doe and buck jump lightly among the slim birches. 
But they soon realize, these shy animals, that the killers are not bent 
on hares or birds, but are seeking to destroy them and they hide again 
among the sheltering arms of the birches. And there they stand, 
with their pointed ears and mild, questioning eyes, gazing out from 
among the thick branches, to see if the hunters have gone. 
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But the air, which has so far been transparent as crystal, becomes 
paler and greyer. The clouds are torn and wet and the wind pulls 
the red-gold leaves from the trees. Lonely, mud-covered horse carts 
rumble along the deep roads, the weather cock on the barn roof 
squeaks as if in agony, day and night, and the lake stands yellow with 
ennui. One day the calm is broken. ‘The storm raises its throaty, 
dominant voice, and the dragging clouds open and let down a deluge 
of rain. Summer is being buried. ‘The downpour consecrates to the 
deep, grey peace of death all that was flowering and gay and beau- 
tiful, and the howling wind says the obituary over the passing .of 
everything. Then the farmer goes to the barn, and drives the young 
bull calves to the fair at Varnamo, because he needs money for tobacco 
and coffee and clothes during the long winter. 

The people that live in Smaland, are a good, honest tribe. ‘Today, 
in this century of general levelling, they do not constitute a race to 
themselves in the great family of Swedes, but they still possess certain 
characteristics, inherited from generation to generation. They are 
greatly impressionable and equally enterprising. The man from 
Smaland is lively and communicative, full of humor, quick of percep- 
tion and highly hospitable. His ability to fit himself to whatever 
situation life throws him into, and his parsimony, are proverbial. It 
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is true that the sons of “poor Smaland” know how to save, well know- 
ing that it is no easy task to make money out of the often dry and 
meager sod, but it is false to believe that they are misers. Especially 
characteristic is the people’s desire to dare and to do, and their love 
for attempting the untried and adventurous. This desire often makes 
them reach out for new fields to conquer, and may explain the great 
number of emigrants from this province. 

Agriculture and cattle breeding are still as important in Smaland 
as in days gone by. In many parts, however, especially in the western 
section of the province, forestry plays a great role. Thanks to the 
steadily growing net of railways, industry has developed in a way 
formerly undreamt-of. Many industrial enterprises are materially 
aided by the waterfalls which are found in great abundance. Espe- 
cially prominent are the carpentering industry, glass industry, the 
manufacture of paper, matches, and iron. 

The match industry, which girds the entire globe, has made J6n- 
koping Sweden’s best known city. In every corner of the world, 
Swedish matches are sold today, and many are the countries where 
they are manufactured. The glass industry, which has grown through 
the modern development of old traditions, is perhaps Sweden’s most 
Inspiring and interesting art industry. Glasses manufactured in 
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Tue RviIns oF VIsSINGSBORG 


Smaland are found in museums and private homes in well nigh every 
part of the civilized world, thanks to their excellent quality and most 
remarkable craftmanship of execution. 

As far as fauna is concerned, Smaland is no longer the home of 
the bear and the wolf, as in days of yore, although moose is found and 
deer live in great numbers in the deep forests of the province. 

The province is rich in archeological finds. Especially around the 
lakes and rivers, interesting discoveries have been made. The Rune 
stones are not few, and many of these tell in lauding words that the 
deceased built roads and bridges. 

The name of Smaland is mentioned first in history around the 
year 1000, when St. Sigfrid, the apostle of Varend, rendered his 
initial sermon. Sigfrid’s missionary work was fruitful, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that already as early as 1153, Varend had not less 
than 56 churches. The people of Varend, or the “Virds,” were in 
many respects a race by themselves, and certain authors claim that 
they constituted a branch of the old “herules,” who, according to the 
Byzantine historian, Procopios, emigrated from the country near the 
Black Sea, treked northward and settled nearest to the “Gautes,” or 
Goths. The ancient laws of the people of Viarend, and neighboring 
counties, were indeed well advanced, assuring as they did equal inheri- 
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tance right to brothers and sisters, which at that time was unheard-of 
elsewhere. ‘This remarkable ordinance is connected, justly or not, 
with the beautiful old tale from Smaland of Blenda of Viarend, who 
saved her country from the Danes. 

It is only natural that Smaland, being a neighboring province of 
Scania, which at that time belonged to Denmark, was often subjected 
to the devastations of war. Many ruins of castles and fortifications 
tell of these turbulent centuries. Pikesberg by the lake Bolmen and 
Bergkvara near by, are today only ruins, while the wonderful castle 
of Kalmar is still maintained as a museum. 

When Karl Knutsson and King Christian the Tyrant fought for 
supremacy in Sweden, Smaland, as a buffer province, had often to 
bear the sufferings of warfare, as, for instance, during the campaign 
which ended with the peace at Knired, 1613. Later, too, Smaland 
felt the iron heel of war and was often forced to serve as host for 
both Swedish and foreign hired troops, on their way through the 
province. One of these series of prolonged battles was the Dacke 
uprising, originated in Smaland, which developed into one of the most 
bloody and stubborn rebellions that King Gustavus Vasa had to 
quell. Also the Seven Years War left Smaland in a bad state, as 
did the wars of 1611 and 1612. At last, however, peace was granted 
the sorely tried province, when, with the treaty at Roskilde, in 1658, 
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the boundary was removed to the sea. During the wars against Den- 
mark, waged by King Carl XI, Smaland tasted the aftermath of 
armed conflicts, but since then, it has enjoyed undisturbed peace. 

From Smaland’s history during later, peaceful centuries, there are 
two particular phases to mention: the diligent and continuous break- 
ing of new ground for farming purposes, and the heavy emigration. 
The total area of tilled earth increased from 97,905 acres in 1805 to 
398,516 acres in 1905, which means a greater increase than that shown 
by most provinces, with the exception of those in northern Sweden. 
That the “America-fever” has claimed more emigrants from Smaland 
than from any other part of Sweden, is a well known fact. It is, how- 
ever, less known that the emigration from Smaland to other Swedish 
provinces has also been considerable. In Stockholm, for instance, 
Smaland has more representatives than any other province. Assuredly, 
the Smaland poverty and the spirit of enterprise and ingenuity of her 
sons, are the reasons thereof. Perhaps this also explains why so many 
men and women from Smaland have played so important roles in the 
cultural growth of Sweden. I need only mention such immortal 
names as Ellen Key, Karl von Linné, Elias Fries, Viktor Rydberg, 
Per Henrik Ling, Peter Wieselgren, Samuel Odman, and Gunnar 
Olof Hyltén-Gavallius. 


Encravep Bownt From Orrerors GLAss- 
WORKS IN SMALAND 


Photographs by Courtesy of 
The Swedish State Railways 





COMMANDER VITUS BERING'S 
traveling Route 1725 - 29. 








Berineo’s Lone Trait rrom St. Pererspurc Across Srperta To ALASKA 


Vitus Bering and the Discovery of Bering Strait 


A Two Hundredth Anniversary 
By Berinc LusBere 


HOUGH the northwest passage, since the middle of the fif- 

teenth century, has been a matter of constant interest to the 

seafaring nations, especially the Portuguese and the Danes, as 
it was expected that this way would lead more easily and quickly to 
the newly discovered East Indian lands than the long voyage south 
of Africa, the northeast passage, on the other hand, was not consid- 
ered of great consequence because of its remoteness from civilized 
countries. 

However, from time to time reports reached Denmark via Siberia 
and Russia that the American mainland was not far separated from 
the northeastern corner of Asia; maps of the sixteenth century show 
the two continents facing one another, and while this was merely a 
supposition, it nevertheless was found later to be correct. It was on 
the basis of these reports that Christian IV in 1607 sent out Jens 
Munk with two ships to investigate whether or not there was any 
passage east of Nova Zembla and Vaigatch. The instructions were 
issued by the king himself in a most competent style, but the expe- 
dition met with obstacles mainly due to ice and was without success. 

The matter, however, was taken up one hundred years later by a 
sovereign to whom it was naturally of greater importance, Peter the 
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Great, Czar of Russia. Dur- 

ing his frequent visits to the 

East India Company’s 

docks in Amsterdam in 

1696, he had learned to like 

Danish and Norwegian sea- 

men who, after his return to 

Russia, could always count 

upon a hearty welcome from 

the Czar if they were able 

men. Yet there were times 

when he treated them with 

extreme brutality. The most 

prominent of these men 

was undoubtedly Cornelius 

Cruys of Stavanger, who in 

1697 was assistant to the 

master of ordnance in the 

Dutch Navy and the follow- 

ing year entered the service 

of the Russian Navy. In 

1703 he induced the Danish 

Perer tue Great or Russta seaman, Vitus Bering, who 

had sailed on Dutch vessels 

and whom he had met in Amsterdam, to enter the Russian Navy as 
second lieutenant. 

Vitus Bering was born in Horsens, Denmark, in 1681, a grandson 
of a brother of the well known historiographer and poet Vitus Bering, 
and was thus twenty-two years old when he came to Russia. He was 
immediately assigned to the Baltic fleet and during the great north- 
ern war proved himself a brave and able seaman who was soon pro- 
moted to lieutenant and later to captain, and in 1711 he was appointed 
officer in command. 

However, the favors bestowed on Cruys, Bering and Sievers, the 
latter also a Dane, created enmity within the admiralty, where it was 
considered that they had advanced too fast. Cruys and Sievers were 
promoted to be admirals in 1721; but Bering, who had been appointed 
captain of the second class in 1720, felt slighted when he was not 
promoted to a captaincy of the first class within the following few 
years, and in 1724 he demanded to be promoted or else wished to 
tender his resignation. When promotion was not granted he left the 
navy and retired to his home in Viborg, Finland. A few months 
later, however, he was called back by Peter the Great and in August 
1724 appointed captain of the first class and commander of the first 
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Kamchatka expedition, organized with the special aim of investi- 
gating whether or not Asia and America were connected by land. 

Peter the Great, to whom we are indebted for the plans of this 
expedition in its general aspects, was a most active and practical man, 
a man who did not shrink from a gigantic undertaking, such as send- 
ing an expedition by land across the vast desolate regions of Siberia 
and East Asia to Kamchatka on the east coast of Asia, from there 
to begin the actual expedition of discovery. He was prompted to 
some extent by his thirst for knowledge, but even more by his keen 
desire to reach by this way the rich European colonies in Central 
Asia. ‘The east coast of Asia was only known as far as Yezo, the 
northernmost of the Japanese islands, and the west coast of America 
was not known farther than to Cape Blanco; cities, rivers, and penin- 
sulas, regions and territories were known in St. Petersburg merely 
as names. ‘To a man of Peter the Great’s character this, however, 
was immaterial; he issued his orders and it was the task of his trusted 
men to carry them out. From Kamchatka and the peninsula of the 
Tchuktchis he had heard rumors of the existence of “a large country 
toward the east,” and to discover whether or not its coasts were con- 
nected by land with Asia was his real aim. 

It is an honor to Danish seamen that the Ruler of all Russia se- 
lected two Danes, namely Vitus Jonassen Bering as commander, 
and Morten Spangsberg, of West Jutland, as lieutenant and second 
in command, to head this expedition which is considered an unique 
enterprise among arctic expeditions of all times. The actual starting 
point of this expedition lay at the farthest end of the earth and a dis- 
tance of no less than 130° of longitude, i. e., 4,000 to 5,000 English 
miles separated it from St. Petersburg. Through the most barren 
districts of the earth, through the coldest regions, endless steppes, 
morass and impenetrable wilderness, over mountains and immense 
snowfields, across large rivers and an unknown sea, Bering was to 
lead his expedition to Kamchatka. And what an expedition!—a 
huge provision-train and an enormous amount of shipbuilding ma- 
terial, for scores of river-craft and sea-going vessels would have to 
be built. The expedition proceeded, now on the rapid streams of 
Siberia, now on horseback or by dog-sledge, through the vast deso- 
late forests of Yakutsk and Tungisian. 

Peter the Great did not live to see the departure of the expedition 
from St. Petersburg; he was ill when the vanguard left on January 
24, 1725, and died four days later. Bering and Spangsberg followed 
with the rest of the expedition on February 5; through European 
Russia they proceeded with great speed, and on March 16 reached 
Tobolsk where their difficulties began. Boats and rafts had to be 
built, for on their trip farther east they would have to go by the 
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Siberian rivers, the navigation of which was often difficult on account 
of whirlpools and hidden rocks, and they were obliged to interrupt 
their trip when the rivers changed their course. In May, Bering sent 
Lieutenant Tschaplin with a few companions ahead to Yakutsk to 
hasten preparations for the transportation to Okhotsk and then pro- 
ceed there in order to cut timber and commence the building of a 
vessel on the coast. 

By September 29 Bering had reached Ilimsk, where he made his 
winter quarters. He sent Spangsberg to Uskutsk on the river Irkut, 
which flows into the Lena, to build large vessels, fifteen barges ap- 
proximately forty-five feet long, eight to fourteen feet wide, but only 
about fifteen inches deep, and fourteen smaller craft, while Bering 
himself made the long trip to Irkutsk to obtain information from the 
governor on the means of traveling in the almost unknown regions 
of East Siberia. 

In the middle of June 1726 the expedition assembled in Yakutsk, 
where Bering hastened the completion of the ogeepriens in order 
to continue the expedition. He gave orders to make 2,000 leather 
bags for the transportation of flour to Okhotsk, and selected 800 
horses, but with the information he had obtained he found it wise to 
divide the expedition and avail himself of the possibilities offered by 
the wide-branching tributaries of the Lena. ‘Therefore Spangsberg 
was sent off on July 7th with eighteen rafts and two hundred men 
to make his way to the Urak river, and via this river to Okhotsk on 
the coast, while Bering himself started on August 16. 

The distance between Yakutsk and Okhotsk is approximately 
678 miles. The country is described by a more recent author as 
rugged, mountainous and traversed by deep streams without 
bridges or ferries, so that traffic is most difficult. One must travel 
now through desolate and dangerous marshes and tundras, now make 
one’s way through dense forests with axe in hand. Horses, reindeer, 
and dogs tire on the untrodden paths; a hole in the snow where one 
can cook, eat and sleep is the only resting place. The cold increases 
to 46° Reaumur (70.5° Fahrenheit) below zero, the men must change 
their clothes several times a day to avoid dampness, and when the 
snow-storm sweeps across the vast snowfields, it is dangerous to ven- 
ture even a few steps from the tents. 

At the end of October, after great hardships and dangers, Bering 
reached Okhotsk, a fishing village comprising eleven huts. His men 
were immediately ordered to begin the building of houses for the 
winter, and the shipbuilders commenced at the same time to build 
the boat that was to carry them farther. 

Spangsberg had not been as fortunate; he had encountered far 
more snow and cold weather. ‘The mercury in the thermometer froze 
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and for eight weeks the 

members of the expedi- 

tion had to seek shelter 

in holes in the snow. The 

supplies gave out and 

the men had to “chew 

leather straps, leather 

bags and shoes” and 

would undoubtedly all Lis 

have perished if they had OKOTSK 1737 

not by chance found the 

path that Bering had followed a few months earlier, where they dis- 
covered horses that had been overcome with exhaustion and several 
bags of flour. Not until the beginning of January 1727 did Spangs- 
berg reach Okhotsk, and then he had to make the same trip over to 
fetch materials that had been left in different places and which were 
now needed. By the middle of the summer the expedition was as- 
sembled in Okhotsk. 

By this time the newly built craft Fortuna lay at the wharf ready 
to sail. On this ship and a coasting vessel the expedition was trans- 
ported in the course of the summer to the southwestern coast of 
Kamchatka. During the first few days of September the expedi- 
tion gathered in Bolshaya Rieka; from there they continued from 
the west to the east coast of Kamchatka, a distance of about 700 
kilometers, exposed to the same dangers and difficulties as hereto- 
fore; finally, on March 11, 1728, Bering arrived at the coast off 
Ostrog near Cape Kamchatka. 

His first undertaking was to have his men erect the framework 
for the craft that was to be used for his real voyage of discovery, 
which was only now to begin. One may get a clear idea of the diffi- 
culties connected with this part of the journey when considering that 
a large part of the timber for the shipbuilding, rope for the rigging, 
chains and anchors had been dragged by dogs and horses about 6,000 
miles through the most impassable territory in the world. He had to 
make tar on the spot, building the necessary furnaces; had to extract 
salt from the sea, and obtain provisions as best he could. ‘Fish-oil 
was his butter and dried fish his steak and bacon.” ‘It is certain,” 
says Dr. Campbell in speaking of Bering, “that a better suited person 
could hardly have been found. No obstacle, no danger frightened 
him. With infinite diligence and almost incredible patience he over- 
‘ame difficulties which to anyone else would have appeared insur- 
mountable.” Bering was indeed a true Jutlander! 

About mid-summer of 1728 the ship was launched and christened 
Gabriel, and on the 13th of July they set sail and put to sea. Bering 
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went along the coast, following a depth of ten to twelve fathoms of 
water, and on the 27th passed a headland which he named Cape Saint 
Thaddeus “where the sea seemed alive with whales with spotted skin, 
seals, sea-lions, and dolphins.” A few days later they saw land on 
the entire northern horizon, to the port as well as over the starboard 
bow. He steered southeast for a week and on August 7 sent his 
second lieutenant ashore to get fresh water. He found huts which 
shortly before had been occupied by the Tchuktchis, and the follow- 
ing day Bering saw a boat rowed off from land by eight men; one 
of them jumped into the sea and swam on a pair of blown-up fish 
bladders over to the Gabriel, but could not be persuaded to go on 
board. Bering’s interpreters declared them to be 'Tchuktchis who 
lived there but they did not understand fully what the man said. On 
August 11th they sighted toward southeast an island which Bering 
named Saint Lawrence after the saint of that day, and then he steered 
in between this island and the land toward the northeast. On the 
14th at noon he discovered high mountains, the eastern spur of which 
he called East Cape, having seen from this point the coast appear 
toward the northwest. 

He now followed the coast, but on the 15th steered toward the 
northeast in order to see if there was land there. But when he saw 
no land in this direction either on the 15th or the 16th he considered 
the question solved and felt certain that he had circumnavigated the 
northeasternmost point of Asia, thus proving that Asia was not con- 
nected by land with America. 

After experiencing heavy storms and the loss of cables, etc., Bering 
reached the mouth of Kamchatka river on August 31, and after a 
quick journey he arrived in St. Petersburg on March Ist, 1730. 

Bering was of the firm belief that he had found the northeast 
passage, although while in the narrowest part of the Strait he was 
unfortunately unable to see the American coast owing to heavy fog 
and haziness. He reached this conviction not only because he rounded 
East Cape, but also from the nature of the floating timber which did 
not belong to the flora of Asia, from the inland characteristics of 
the sea and from the reports by the Tchuktchis that there was a 
large country toward the east. In a correspondence from Ingerman- 
land to “Copenhagen Nye Tidende” in 1730 one of his friends wrote: 
“Bering has found that there is actually a northeast passage so that 
one can reach Kamchatka from the Lena river by vessel, if not 
prevented by ice from the north, and from here go to Japan, China 
and East India.” 

Upon his return to St. Petersburg, Bering found himself sur- 
rounded by enmity and jealousy: members of the recently established 
academy of science, who in many cases had less to do with science 
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than with snobbishness and ignorance, book-worms who, sitting ‘in 
their arm-chairs, had figured out what the geographic conditions were 
Bering’s simple report of his expedition and observations, since 
praised by great discoverers, did not agree with the theories of these 
book-worms, and his whole expedition was branded a failure. 

Nevertheless, the government accepted Bering’s proposal two 
years later to send out a new expedition with Bering in command 
and his two experienced compatriots, Spangsberg and Lassenius, as 
officers for the purpose of examining and making maps of the coast 
of North Asia from Dvina through the Bering Strait, and the coast 
of West America from California northward. In addition “the great 
northern expedition,” as it was called and which we shall not here 
describe, was to make a number of physical, astronomical and geo- 
graphical investigations in Siberia, and was further burdened with 
numerous administrative tasks which it was safe to say could never 
be accomplished. 

In the spring of 1734 Bering, now promoted to Commodore, again 
left St. Petersburg and proceeded to the east, accompanied by a staff 
of scientists who were to make botanical, geographical and many 
other studies on the way. Consequently he did not reach Yakutsk 
until 1737, where he spent three years. Spangsberg, who has not 
been esteemed in accordance with his merit, was sent on an expedi- 
tion in 1738, during which he and his men experienced great suffer- 
ings, and discovered the Kuril and the Japanese islands, while Bering 
in 1740 sailed from Okhotsk on Saint Peter and Saint Paul, accom- 
panied by a few transport vessels, in order to investigate the north- 
west coast of America the following year. He landed on Kayak 
Island near Saint Elias Mountain, made maps of part of the penin- 
sula of Alaska and the Aleutian islands, and from here tried to reach 
Bering Straits along the coast of the new world. 

However, he was not to succeed in this plan; scurvy had already 
begun to ravage his men and he himself suffered with severe ague. 
In addition continuous storms set in which carried his vessel out on 
the sea where it was tossed about for five months, and finally on No- 
vember 5 or 6, 1741, was stranded on the east coast of an unknown 
and uninhabited island—a high, inhospitable rock country which was 
rich in animal life, sea-otters and sea-cows, unspoiled by human greed 
for fur. Holes were dug in the sand and the sick, of which there 
were many, placed therein, covered with tarpaulin and sail-cloth, 
and as well as possible protected against the wild polar-fox. Many 
died immediately after they were brought up from the cabins into 
the fresh air. On November 10, Bering, mortally ill, was carried on 
land in a heavy snowstorm and placed in the hole dug for him, and 
on November 28 the vessel was driven entirely ashore by the storm. 
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Altogether twenty-one men _ had 
died and Bering himself lay dying. 
Illness, exertion and grief at not be- 
ing able to accomplish his plans, com- 
bined with hunger and lack of proper 
“are, at last killed him. ““He was, so 
to say, buried alive. When sand from 
the sides of the hole constantly rolled 
over him, he asked at last not to have it 
removed, as it gave him the heat that 
he otherwise lacked. The sand thus 
heaped up as far as his abdomen, and 
after his death, which occurred on 
December 8, 1741, his companions had 
to dig him out in order to bury him 
properly.” 
“As sad as his death must seem to 
: ” on his friends,” continues Steller, the 
Bertnc Monument at Perropoviovsk, naturalist, “so admirable was the in- 
Seren trepidity and calm preparedness with 
which he awaited death. He thanked 
God for having guided him since his youth, and tried in every way 
to encourage his co-sufferers in a belief in Providence and an after- 
life.” 

On December 9 he was buried on the island that was later to bear 
his name. On his grave a simple wooden cross was erected which 
was replaced in 1822 by a stone marker, and two years later a monu- 
ment was erected—a column with a globe on top. 

The famous explorer, Cook, has above all others endeavored to 
clear Bering’s name from his enemies’ attacks and shown what an 
able seaman and explorer Bering was. He, too, is responsible that 
the island where Bering met his death bears his name. 

“By perusing his ship’s journals,” says a more recent scientist, 

“one gains the conviction that Bering was an extremely able and 
experienced officer, and when considering the great difficulties he 
encountered and the obstacles he overcame, his observations and the 
correctness of his journal deserve the highest praise. He was a credit 
to Russia.” 

But he was also a credit to his native land. In concluding we may 
quote the words of Steller: “Bering was a pious and upright Chris- 
tian, his demeanor was noble, kind and quiet, and he was loved by all, 
rich as well as poor.” 

Honor to his name and his memory. 





Rogaland 
A Province of Fjord and Plain 
By R. 'TvererAas 


OGALAND is the name given to that ancient and historic dis- 
trict that encircles the city of Stavanger. It was here the old 
Ryger race settled down many thousand years ago, leaving to 

our times memorials that date from the stone age, the bronze age, and 
the iron age. It was here in Rogaland also, at the battle of Hafrs- 
fjord in 872, that Harald Haarfagre broke all resistance and united 
Norway into one kingdom; and here in Rogaland King Harald lived 
at times, on royal estates at Utsheim, a little north of Stavanger. 
and at Avaldsnes on Karmo. Here also, near Haugesund, the king 
lies, his grave marked at Norway’s thousandth anniversary by a tall 
monument surrounded by the figures of the thirty-one petty kings 
he conquered. 

In early Viking times, it was usually the Horder and Ryger who 
ventured out on those celebrated travels to foreign lands from which 
they returned laden with 
spoils. They visited Eng- 
land and all the islands 
of the western sea; they 
skirted the continent 
and journeyed to 
France and to Russia. 
From the northern part 
of Rogaland Floke Vil- 
gerdson sailed forth to 
test rumors of a land in 
mid-ocean. He found it 
and sailed completely 
around it to prove that it 
was an island; and it was 
he who gave it the name 
Island. Iceland later be- 
‘ame the place of refuge 
for many a Norseman 
who felt that Harald 
Fairhair had robbed him 
of his freedom; and in 
Iceland was to be pre- 
served, complete pay- 
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coverer, the precious saga literature which to this day gives us such 
full knowledge of Norway’s past. But Iceland was not the limit of 
the Norseman’s voyaging; beyond lay Greenland and the American 
continent to be discovered by sons of Rogaland. Erik the Red, the 
son of Thorvald of Jadern in Rogaland, was the discoverer of Green- 
land and to his son in turn, Leif Erikson, goes the tribute of greatest 
honor for it was he who sailed first over the mighty deep to the land 
he called Vinland. (With such traditions of westward voyaging, is it 
any wonder that from Stavanger the Restawration put forth a 
hundred years ago to begin the great migrations of Norwegians to the 
new world, preceded indeed by a man of Rogaland, Cleng Peerson 
of Tysver in Ryfylke!) 

At the time of King Olav Trygveson, nine centuries and more ago, 
there was a man of Rogaland who acquired great power in the land, 
Erling Skjalgsson of Sole in Jederen. He married the king’s sister 
Astrid, and the wedding took place at Sole in King Olav’s presence. 
King Olav gave his brother-in-law Erling the rule of all the dis- 
tricts from Sognefjord in the north down to the country’s southern- 
most point, Lindesnes. These two young, happy, and beloved men 
faced the future with high hopes; but not long after came the battle 
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of Svolder to put an end to Olav’s brief, brilliant career. Erling was 
not with him in the battle. His ship, like so many others, had put to 
sea with none on board aware of danger. 


Broad the sails o’er the North Sea go; 
High on the deck in the morning glow 
Erling Skalgsson from Sole 

Scans all the sea toward Denmark: 
“Cometh never Olav Trygvason?” 


For many years after Olav’s death, Erling Skalgsson retained his 
power until there appeared a king of stronger will and purpose than 
any of his predecessors, Olav Haraldson, called after his death St. 
Olaf. He it was who set out to Christianize the whole of Norway, 
to do away with all dependence on Sweden and Denmark, and to 
augment the power of the king and thus make plain the unity and 
solidarity of the country. The chieftains who would not easily submit 
nor surrender their own power, were his opponents, among them 
Erling Skalgsson. One gray day before Christmas when the King 
came sailing north along Jedern, Erling Skalgsson set out in pursuit 
with all the ships he could command. Unfortunately, his own ship 
became separated from his followers, and he had to take up the battle 
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with King Olav unas- 
sisted. Soon Erling alone 
was alive on his ship. He 
now offered his services 
to the King, but at that 
very moment he was 
treacherously cut down. 
That was on December 
21, 1028, nine hundred 
years ago this coming 
Christmas. 

Light and shade have 
played over Rogaland 
through the centuries, 
and for long years for- 
eign domination like a 


cloud shadowed its farmlands and its industries until the sun of free- 
dom shone from Eidsvold and gave hope of a more cheerful future. 
Since then agriculture has flourished in districts too long neglected. 

In Rogaland nature offers great variety; the plains of Jadern, the 
wooded dales of Dalane, the fjords of Ryfylke. South of Stavanger 
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lies Jewdern, a_ plain 
forty miles long and ex- 
cellently suited to grain 
cultivation. There are 
hills and ridges, marshes 
and sparkling lakes; and 
beyond, the ocean tosses 
in untamed wildness or 
extends smiling and 
‘alm to the western sun, 
for there are no shelter- 
ing skerries on this 
stretch of the coast to 
break the might of the 
waves or disturb an even 
sea. Jaedern, in our day, 
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is quickly being put under cultivation, and expanses of heath are be- 
ing transformed into billowing fields and meadows while swamps are 
drained and little lakes give up their waters and expose their fertile 
bottoms. New farms spring up from year to year to support a steadily 
increasing population. Still farther to the south is Dalane with high. 
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wooded _ bluffs, _ little, 
sheltered valleys, rivers 
and lakes. 

Ryfylke, which is also 
a part of Rogaland, lies 
north of Stavanger 
where a_ wide fjord, 
Boknfjord, and its arm, 
Fylkefjord, reach far 
into the country. Numer- 
ous islands, great and 
small, are scattered over 
the seaward reaches of 
the fjord, and away 
from the sea its many 
branches pierce far into 


the mountains. Lysefjord, narrow and precipitously walled by moun- 
tains, attracts the tourist; or he may journey into Sande and from 
there up to Suldal, a lovely section, heavily wooded and with the 


waters of Suldal smiling up from the valley. 
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fjord, the mountain rises 
steeply on each side to 
form a portal, Suldals- 
porten, which the 
stranger always glories 
in seeing. From Suldal a 
highway winds up 
through the wild Brat- 
lands valley following 
the whirling stream into 
the isolated parish of 
Roldal. From this point 
one can continue over to 
Odda in Hardanger or 
across the Haukelid to 
Telemarken. Such is the 
landscape of fjord and mountain of which Rogaland may boast. 

In the very center of Rogaland lies Stavanger, the oldest and 
largest city of the province. Its recorded history begins in 1125 and 
the city was therefore able to celebrate its 800th anniversary two years 
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ago. The convenience of its location and the excellence of the harbor 
must have marked it long before as a trading place and city, but 
not until 1125 did the event occur from which Stavanger’s greatness 
is to be dated. It was then that Sigurd Jorsalafarer (Jerusalem- 
farer) decided that southwestern Norway should be separated from 
the then existing sees and be made into a new see with the bishop’s 
seat at Stavanger. This was done and Stavanger became the church 
center of a territory consisting of Rogaland, West Agder, East 
Agder, together with the southern part of Hallingdal and Valdres. 
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The first bishop was Reinald, an Englishman, who promptly began 
the erection of his cathedral church which is mentioned as early as 
1128. At that time King Sigurd Jorsalafarer came to Stavanger 
and asked Bishop Reinald to officiate at his wedding to the highborn 
Lady Cicilia. But the King had been divorced from his earlier queen, 
Malmfrid, and the bishop cited the laws of his church. The King 
pleaded with him and finally he said: “If you will give a rich gift 
to this church and thus atone to God and us, then I will do it.” To 
this the King gladly assented: “You shall have as much as you 
desire.” 

It is supposed that the church, named for the English St. Svithun 
and still called the Church of St. Svithun, was completed about 1150. 
It is a three-naved basilica constructed in Roman style with two rows 
of immense pillars dividing the aisles from the great nave. In 1272 
the cathedral was greatly damaged by fire and had to be restored, the 
choir being completely reconstructed. It was much larger than 
formerly and in the Gothic style with a wealth of decoration, leaf 
ornaments, heads of kings and saints, and the like. As time went on 
other churches arose in Stavanger, five in all; and a cloister, St. Olav’s 
Cloister, was erected. But during the Reformation these disappeared 
and only St. Svithun’s Cathedral has stood to this day, protected by 
the people of the city as its greatest treasure. 

Despite the prestige given by the possession of the cathedral and 
the bishop’s chair, Stavanger did not grow into a great city during 
the middle ages nor after. Indeed there was a time when its very 
existence was threatened. The city was almost demolished by fire in 
1684, and the government planned to move the bishopric from Sta- 
vanger to Kristianssand, to make it more centrally located in the dio- 
cexe and to bring it nearer to the seat of government in Copenhagen. 
After the fire a royal command was issued that the bishop and gov- 
ernor should remove to Kristianssand, and the citizens were forbidden 
to rebuild their city, now deprived of its chartered privileges. But 
love of home and hearth was stronger even than royal decrees and 
the people quietly went on with the rebuilding of their city. Seven 
years later its charter was regained, but not the bishop’s chair or the 
Latin School. 

The industries of the city always had been handicraft, trade, fishing 
and seafaring, and in the early nineteenth century sailing vessels 
again began to come and go from Stavanger in great numbers. 
Several shipyards were developed, and the youth of Stavanger 
dreamed of life at sea. But in time seafaring too fell on harder times. 
and other means of livelihood had to be found. After 1880 one after 
another factories were built, and one industry especially flourished. 
that of canning. New factories replaced old, and their products 
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to-day are known throughout the world. Meanwhile the population 
of the city grew, increasing in the last century from 2,000 to 38,000. 

The idea of bringing back to Stavanger the seat of the bishopric 
had never quite been abandoned; what had been a secret hope, in 
1920 was expressed in definite movement. Agder, or Kristianssand, 
diocese had become too large, too densely populated, and it was 
proposed that a division into two parts be made, giving to Stavanger 
again a prestige which it had enjoyed for five hundred and fifty years 
as the seat of the bishop. Finally in July, 1924, the Storting divided 
the Agder diocese, and decreed that from January 1, 1925, the 
bishop’s seat again should be established at Stavanger. And. so, in 
the anniversary festivities of June, 1925, the new Bishop of Stavanger 
was installed. 

With such a history, it is not surprising that Stavanger has given 
much to the religious life of Norway. In 1800 signs of the pietistic 
awakening were to be discerned. The brédre menigheter (congrega- 
tion of brethren) had a number of followers here; but the movement 
started by the famous Hans Nielsen Hauge had far greater power 
and foremost among the many Haugianer was John Haugvaldstad. 
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In Stavanger also were founded a Bible society, a tract society, in 
1836 the Temperance Society, and in 1842 the Norwegian Mission 
Society with missions in Zululand, Madagascar, and China. 

For the visitor of to-day Stavanger is a city where old and new 
mingle. It has its wealth of memories of the Middle Ages, the 
Cathedral and the Bishop’s palace, streets and houses that retain 
characteristics of a bygone time. The greater part of the city, how- 
ever, is of modern development in its buildings and its straight, broad 
streets. ‘The situation is beautiful; from one outlook a magnificent 
view opens westward to the sea, or northward to Ryfylke fjord and 
mountainous crags and peaks, or southward to the plains and heath 
of Jedern. 

* * & * # 

Rogaland’s neighbor, the sea, has influenced the land and its people, 
of old and to-day. It has befriended the people and given them in 
great part their livelihood; for the farmers too join in the herring 
fishing along the coast in February and March. Cod abounds and, 
in the fjord and rivers, salmon. The cities too, placed on the avenues 
to the sea, owe their growth to it. Nor does the significance of the 
sea stop there; for it has wielded over the people a great power, draw- 
ing the youth to a life at sea and returning them after years instructed 
in the ways of people in far distant parts of the globe. 

It was in their countless journeys to foreign shores that the people 
of Rogaland came early to understand and accept Christianity so 
that theirs was the first province of Norway to adopt the new faith. 
That was in 997, in the time of Olav Trygveson, long before St. Olav 
began his great work of conversion. 

The people of Rogaland are a people of tenacious endurance. 
Steadily they reclaim great stretches of land for cultivation, mining 
out, crushing, and hauling away the thickly planted boulders of 
Jedern, fertilizing the dry and sandy soil of the Jedern plains until 
it yields a rich and certain harvest. In Ryfylke the valleys are well 
wooded with hardwood trees and pine; but Jedern, once covered with 
trees, has been ruthlessly stripped by men and fire. In time that too 
will be changed until all but the tillable land may be forested again. 
Our descendants will see Jedern stand forth in far greater beauty 
than it does for us to-day; and that is no more than right. Jedern is 
holy ground; it is the land of our forefathers. 
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Poets and Academicians in Sweden 


By Yneve Hepvati 


AY WHAT you will about the 
Swedish Academy, the fact re- 
mains that it forms an integral 

part of our literary and cultural life to 
a degree seldom attained before during 
its existence of nearly a century and a 
half. One testimonial of this is that out 
of its seventeen members—one place is 
vacant at present—no less than eight are 
represented in the book output during 
the past autumn season. And two of the 
books have made a stir, are Christmas 
“best sellers.” Yet three of the Academy 
authors, most popular with the general 
public, Selma Lagerléf, Sven Hedin, and 
Bo Bergman, story-teller, explorer, and 
poet, have let their pens lie idle. 

One of the eight, however, brought 
forth nothing new. If any one had be- 
lieved, on seeing a large volume of Poems 
by Verner von Heidenstam lying before 
him, that the creator of The Charles Men 
had broken his long silence, that belief 
was quickly shattered. The volume was 
only a selection of older poems brought 
out in a de luxe edition admirably illus- 
trated by Jurgen Wrangel. It may be 
well now and then to be reminded again 
that in the nineties we had other poets 
besides Fréding and Levertin and that 
the pioneer of them all was none other 
than Heidenstam. His comrade from 
this period, Per Hallstrém, also of late 
one of the silent, has taken us by sur- 
prise with a short story collection, Han- 
delser, but if one wished one might retort 
that anything in the nature of a great 
surprise the volume was not. It has been 
received with the bitterest of all recep- 
tions—respectful neglect. Albert Eng- 
strém has more admirers among our gen- 
eration, and his new collection of stories 
from the Stockholm skerries and from 
the country, Med penna och tallpipa, con- 
sequently wins readers even if it is en- 


This fall Tor 


Hedberg published a new drama, Rem- 


tirely like his earlier ones. 


brandts son, a majestically conceived 
tragedy about ageing genius and the 
uncompromising lack of understanding of 
the young in the presence of age. Anders 
Osterling has collected a group of charm- 
ing poems under the title Jordens heder, 
Henrik 


Schiick has completed still another part, 


revealing all his lyrical talent. 


now the third, dealing with the Age of 
Liberty, of his monumental history of 
Swedish literature, after having recently 
given us a history of world literature in 
six large parts, a feat that becomes all 
the more significant since it is impossible 
to detect any signs in the work of this 
learned scholar to reveal that two years 
ago he passed the seventy-year milestone. 

Yet it is not any one of these six books 
It is two other 
Academicians—if one can use a term so 


that is most discussed. 


easily misunderstood about two such in- 
dependent men as Book and Karlfeldt— 
who have attracted the lion’s share of 
Fredrik B6dék is one of 


the most discussed personalities just now 


literary interest. 
in Swedish literary life—and most con- 
tested, one should also add. A few years 
ago he gave up his professor’s chair in 
Lund University to become instead the 
literary guide of the large daily news- 
As such he 
has been, now extraordinarily severe, now 


paper Svenska Dagbladet. 


exceedingly kindly, in his criticism, but 
his prime journalistic talent he has used 
for making many long journeys, which 
he has later described in lively, stimu 
lating books. His productivity has been 
very great, but he has not turned to pure 
belles-lettres until this past fall, when he 
announced nothing less than a novel. But 
it was to be a novel of entertaining na- 
ture, written by its author as respite be- 


tween his researches and journeys and 
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therefore appearing without other pre- 
tensions than these. However, once and 
for all one does make great demands on 
a man who so many times has required 
much of others, and it was generally ad- 
mitted that one had a right to demand 
something quite extraordinary in a novel 
from his hand. 

The novel is entitled Sommarleken and 
depicts events in Képenick style, from a 
summer in a small town in Skane, with a 
young journalist as the protagonist—pat- 
terned, we are told, after the journalistic 
days of the Swedish author, Hjal- 
mar Séderberg, in that town, 
where B66k himself then went to 
school. There is much evidence 
that it is memories from his youth 
which the author gives us, so 
lively and clear are they, and so 
boldly are they conceived. There 
are many amusing situations, 
many excellent types, and many 
glimpses of varied human des- 
tinies; there are excellent ac- 
counts, for example, of life in a 
newspaper office in a small town 
and of a dinner on a nobleman’s 
estate. But the whole peters out 
in an amazingly dull moral ser- 
mon, which is followed by a dé- 
nouement of cloying sweetness, 
something one did not expect 
from so widely read an author. 
Since instead one might have had 
a satire on bold lines—the in- 
trigue is planned on this pattern 
—one cannot help feeling a bit 
disappointed in the book. The 
reader, however, should not for- 
get, when he lays the volume aside, how 
unusually stimulating the first two- 
thirds were. 

No, the real event in our literary life 
this fall, the only one that breaks its even 
tenor, is the collection of verse that Erik 
Axel Karlfeldt, the secretary of the 
Academy, has finally issued after nine 
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years of silence. Karlfeldt is unques- 
tionably the greatest of our country’s 
living poets and holds the attention of 
the Swedish people to an extraordinary 
degree. His poetic alter ego, the serene 
and confident farmer Fridolin, with his 
academic training and his love for beau- 
tiful nature and old culture, for good 
wine and good friends, is so genuinely 
Swedish and sound that all Swedes must 
meet him with the heartiest of smiles and 
the most sincere hand clasp. In the new 
collection of verse, which bears the name 
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Hosthorn, we find all the poetic charac- 
teristics that have made Karlfeldt so be- 
loved. His Swedish is manly and pithy, 
with an interweaving of words and 
rhymes that in its bold splendor has 
something of peasant baroque; his scorn- 
fully superior view of the delusions of 
the age has a manly grief as its under- 
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tone; and his love for our Swedish na- 
ture is as strong and deep as ever. 


Hdosthorn is the title of the collection, 
and with that the 
wishes to explain that all too long he has 
worshipped “Count April of the thawing 
winds” and “May, patron of the enchant- 
ing scents,’ but that now he longs for 
“the spring that the weak call autumn,” 
with its harvests and hunts, with flaming 


poet undoubtedly 


gold and rushing rivers, with sparkling 


fires, with “more abiding mirth and 


keener pangs.” Perhaps this collection 
is deeper and less accessible than his 
earlier ones, and perhaps these poems 
will not be common possession and be 
read and sung as often as his others; still 
they bear evidence of a formal talent, 
which without renouncing its own per- 
sonal style yet constantly draws new 
melodies from its instrument. And such 
poems as the crabbedly humorous Slotts- 
tappning—typically Karlfeldtian, one 
might say—and Sub luna and Ljus- 
stéperskan arise as monuments over the 
best in Swedish culture, which probably 
stands in all too sharp contrast with the 
present to exist much longer. Fortu- 
nately it lives in such sterling poetic art 


as Karlfeldt’s. 


Besides this, the past year has not had 
much to offer. Constantly Sweden is 
awaiting a new generation of writers. 
The old great one, from the end of the 
past century and around 1900, is gone or 
is silent, and the one that has arisen since 
then has, in spite of its talent—with 
names like Marika Stjernstedt, Hjalmar 
and Sigfrid Siwertz—not 
yet been able to make us listen with re- 
spect, individual good works and a gen- 


Bergman 


eral development of form notwithstand- 
ing. 
Of those mentioned, Fru Stjernstedt 


has contributed to the Christmas season 
with a divorce novel Resning i malet and 
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Hjalmar Bergman with a continuation, 
Kierrmans i paradiset, of his last year’s 
book Jonas och Helen. Gustaf Hellstrém 
has created an unusually good piece of 
work in a family history, describing the 
attempt of a simple laborer to lift those 
belonging to him to a higher place in 
the community—in the broadly conceived 
account, Snérmakare Lekholm far en ide, 
Hellstrém has belonged to the illusion- 
less school that grew up with Hjalmar 
Séderberg Anatole 
but here he has 
clearly freed himself from his prototypes 


and his’ teacher 


France as models, 
and gathered his energies for a large 
task. 


Further, it should be stated that al- 
ready last year there appeared a young 
Norrland author, Astrid Varing, who in 
her novel Frosten gave a picture of suf- 
fering Vasterbotten, and her new book, 
Vintermyren, is more than a promise. A 
young novelist Gertrud Lilja has given 
us a short novel Paulina with modern 
characters, and a debutant, Vilhelm Mo- 
berg, has, with possibly a superabun- 
dance of words, depicted a group of 
genuine Smaland types in Raskens, the 
story of a soldier’s family. 


There was promise in Harriet Lowen- 
hjelm, a young poet of rare personal and 
outspoken bent, but her career was cut 
short by death. The collection of her 
poems, a thin volume of something over 
a hundred pages, which came out for 
Christmas with illustrations by her own 
hand, should be mentioned even in s0 
So, too, Olof 
Thunman’s Olandssaénger. Thunman’s 
verse is related to Karlfeldt’s, fragrant 


brief a chronicle as this. 


with the scents of the soil and the sap of 
trees, but it has not attracted the atten 
In the ballad form, the 


most natural for Thunman, he has, how- 


tion it deserves. 


ever, created unforgettable things, and 


his name should be recorded here. 





Our Northern Artists 


By Horger Canin 


HE EXHIBIT of paintings and 
“Testor by Scandinavian Ameri- 

can artists in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum (April 9th-May 7th) is a show of 
considerable diversity. There are in it 
traces of Northern folk art and folklore, 
strains of modernism in its most recent 
phase, with a ground note of 19th cen- 
tury art movements. 

An exhibition of this sort brings up 
sharply the problem of reviewing group 
shows—a problem far more difficult than 
one would suppose from the easy way 
our art reviewers have of passing presti- 
digitators’ word formulas over great col- 
lective exhibits, such as the Independent, 
which one sees in the metropolis every 
year. The difficulty in writing of group 
shows is that the interest of the review- 
ing spectator, if he happens to care about 
art at all, usually focuses on a cer- 
tain limited range of work. It is diffi- 
cult enough to read a few paintings 
by one artist. When many works by 
many artists are under consideration 
the difficulty becomes practically in- 
surmountable. 

Turning to the exhibition of the 
Scandinavian American artists in the 
Brooklyn Museum this reviewer at 
once reveals his dominant interests 
with the statement that what most ap- 
peals to him in this exhibit is the work 
of B. J. O. Nordfeldt. This painter’s 
work has a sobriety and strength, a 
simplicity based on rigid selection, 
and an architectural quality which 
makes his portrait of “La Senora 
Chavez” and his “Still Life” the high 
points of the exhibition. 

Similar to Norfeldt’s work in the 
approach to the painter’s problem is 
the work of Gene Johnson and Charles 
Kaeselau. Johnson’s ‘Composition 
A,” an interior with figures, has sim- 
plicity and objectivity, and a feeling 


of spaciousness. ‘The design is well de- 
veloped. From the point of view of 
working out the design of the picture 
Charles Kaeselau succeeds very well in 
“The Roundhouse,” and is less success- 
ful with “North Truro.” 

I have seen pictures by Dewey Albin- 
son which interested me a great deal 
more than those which he has on view in 
Brooklyn, for instance his fine portrait 
of an Indian woman which he showed at 
the Newark Museum last year. But Mr. 
Albinson is another man to be watched. 
He seems in these pictures, the best of 
which, me judice, are “Interior” and 
“Happy Hollow,’ to be in the process 
of making some discoveries. Homer 
Ellertson is another man who challenges 
one’s attention. He has his own way of 
looking at the world. 


Portrait oF A Bionpe Lapy 
By Trygve Hammer 
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Henry Mattson’s flower paintings, 
“Zinnias,” “Tulips,” and “Old Fash- 
There 


is a personal note and a high degree 


ioned Peonies,’ are excellent. 


of competence in these flower pieces, 
the color and the design are always 
interesting. 

Carl Sprinchorn’s contributions 
suggest that he has been sojourning 
in the tierras calientes and that he has 
come back with a tropical kind of 
warmth and a freedom of brush stroke 
which give his canvases an air of 
fluidity and movement. His water 
colors of Santo Domingo landscapes 
are certainly the best exhibits in this 
section of the show. 

The note of Northern folk art is 
struck in Charles Carlson’s “Gladi- 
olus” and ‘“‘Peonies.’’ Mons Breidvik’s 
interesting water colors show this 
note of peasant art too, and an in- 
fluence of Norway’s folklore as well. A 
strain of rugged modernism of a Teu- 
tonic type is seen in the work of C. Kaae 
Andersen. Kai Gotzsche “Bull and Pan- 
ther” and “Deer in Forest’ have a sort 
of adventurous decorative quality and go 
back to primitive European sources for 


Tue RounpuHovse By CHARLES KaAEsELAU 
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La Senora Cuavez sy B. J. O. Norprerpr 


inspiration. Other painters whose work 
interested me are Anita Ahlberg, J. 
Emanuel Carlson, Lars Hoftrup, An- 
ders D. Johansen, Charles M. Johnson, 
Kristjan H. Magnusson, Otto Maj, O. 
Nordmark, Birger Sandzen, and Peter 
Wedin. 

Among the sculpture 
the work of Trygve Ham- 
mer stands out for solid 
accomplishment. The con- 
viction has been growing 
upon me for some years 
that Mr. Hammer belongs 
in the very front rank of 
Scandinavian — sculptors. 
His head of Henrik Ib- 
sen is a fine work. 

Peter B. Anderson's 
sculpture is new to me, 
and I rate him as the find 
of the exhibit. 
in his wood 


He shows 
sculptures 


that he has a feeling for 


design and that he knows 


how to treat his material. 





{| As the time approaches 

for the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Kan- 
sas City, President Coolidge, in his 
request for the Massachusetts Republi- 
can State Committee to keep his name 
off the primary ballot of that state, made 
it more emphatic than ever that he is 
not in the race for renomination. All 
indications point to Herbert Hoover as 
leading, with former Governor Frank O. 
Lowden or Vice-President Charles G. 
Dawes, both of Illinois, second favorites 
on the Republican ticket. Supporters of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
now claim that he will win the Democratic 
nomination on the second ballot at Hous- 
ton. {1 Revision of the House of Repre- 
sentative tax reduction bill from $290,- 
000,000 to $210,000,00 was decided upon 
by the Republican majority of the Senate 
Finance Committee. This reduced the 
budget income by $10,000,000 more than 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon de- 
clared the treasury could stand. { The 
Centennial Anniversary Celebration of 
the American Peace Society held in 
Cleveland, O., during the week of May 
7th, brought together representatives of 
many peace organizations and many 
noted foreign advocates of peace. In 
connection with the celebration, a world 
conference on international justice was 
held, together with six study programmes 
on maintenance of world peace. {| The 
Executive Committee of the Air Force 
Association has endorsed the resolution 
of Representative McSwain of South 
Carolina, introduced in Congress, giving 
precedence to the Wright aeroplane as 
first of its kind, as against the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s claim in favor of 
Professor Langley. { A further endorse- 
ment of Orville Wright as the first in- 


ventor of a motor-driven heavier-than-air 
machine is seen in the transformation of 
Kitty Hawk, on the Carolina coast, into a 
national area commerative of the scene 
where the pioneer flight was made. 
{| Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
accepted the Lee Memorial at the foot 
of Stone Mountain, Georgia, on behalf 
of the nation and as the representative 
of the state which led in contributions 
for the memorial. {Harry F. Sinclair, 
the New York oil operator, was acquitted 
of the charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the government in the lease of Teapot 
Dome. This was the second trial; in 
the first, declared a mistrial because of 
jury shadowing, former Secretary of the 
Interior Albert B. Fall, was tried to- 
gether with Mr. Sinclair. 


ADENMARK 


{| The economic situation in 

South Jutland appears to 

have taken precedence over 

pelitien! events in Danish consideration 
at present and many are questioning 
whether even the Danish government 
fully realizes the serious conditions con- 
fronting the people of the recovered 
province. Niels Skrumager, one of the 
leading men in South Jutland, when in- 
terviewed by a Copenhagen newspaper 
said that he doubted whether the Danish 
Premier, Madsen-Mygdal, treated the 
problem with full understanding when 
he spoke on the subject in the Folketing. 
{|The visit of the King and Queen of 
Belgium to Copenhagen proved of great 
interest to the people of the capital who 
have always held the royal couple in 
high admiration. The city was en fete 
while the royal visitors stayed at Chris- 
the Queen visiting 
many of the public institutions and hos- 
pitals. The Belgian 


tiansborg Castle, 


children of the 
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rulers, Princess Jose and Prince Charles 
became great favorites with the Copen- 
hageners. {To meet English criticism 
of the disproportion between small pur- 
chases of Danish importers in England 
and England’s great consumption of 
Danish food products, Premier Madsen- 
Mygdal granted an interview to the cor- 
respondent of The Daily Mirror of Lon- 
don, which paper had been especially 
critical in its comments. Subsequently 
this newspaper published the interview 
which was expected to show that Den- 
mark is doing the best of which it is 
capable under the circumstances. 

{|The Norwegian Minister, Hr. Huit- 
feldt and Mrs. Huitfeldt, were hosts to 
a large and distinguished company in- 
vited to attend the opening of the new 
home of the legation in Bredgade. Re- 
plying to the many congratulations, Min- 
ister Huitfeldt said that it was the hope 
and expectation of himself and the Nor- 
wegian colony in Copenhagen before 
long to see a Norway House in the 
Danish capital. { Preliminary to Niels 
Bukh’s visit to Japan, to teach the 
Japanese his method in athletics that 
has become world-famous, 60 English 
teachers of both sexes from leading edu- 
cational institutions visited the Bukh 
high school for gymnastics to observe the 
instructor work with his classes on home 
ground. {| While the Henrik Ibsen cen- 
tenary was concern of the literary and 
lay world through many festivities and 
performances of the Norwegian dram- 
atist’s works, the publishing house of 
Gyldendal announces that some two mil- 
lion and a half copies of his books have 
been issued from their presses. The lead 
is taken by Peer Gynt, with 166,000 


NORWAY 


{On April 15th the Gov- 
ernment decided to return 
to the gold standard as 
from May Ist. On the same date the 


Or 








ban on the export of gold is to be lifted. 
The decision was favorably commented 
upon in the Liberal and Conservative 
press, but strongly criticized by the lead- 
ing Labor and Agrarian papers. { It 
has been rumored for some time that the 
Norwegian American Line intended to 
build a big passenger steamer, and the 
Norwegian press has mentioned 18,000 
tons as the probable size of the new 
steamer. The representative body of 
the Line decided, however, at its last 
meeting to postpone the question owing 
to the insecurity of the Norwegian im- 
migration quota. {| The Ibsen centenary 
has been an excellent propaganda for 
Norwegian literature. Newspaper cut- 
tings from all parts of the world show 
that since 1905 probably no event in 
Norway has excited such widespread in- 
terest abroad. The articles on Ibsen and 
on the festivities at Oslo and Bergen 
run into several thousands. The Uni- 
versity Library at Oslo has through the 
Norwegian legations abroad acquired a 
collection of books, brochures and ar- 
ticles that have been written in most 
countries in connection with the cen- 
tenary. It is a curious fact that Russia 
was the only country in Europe that 
did not celebrate the centenary by 
memorial productions of Ibsen dramas. 
The Soviet Government has forbidden 
Ibsen performances throughout the coun- 
try, the great Norwegian being too much 
of a bourgeois Radical and heretic to 
suit the taste of orthodox Communists. 
{ Professor Richard Birkeland who died 
on April 10th, only 49 years old, was 
one of the leading scientists of Norway. 
He had been professor of mathematics 
at Oslo University since 1922. Before 
that time he was rector of the technical 
high school at Trondhjem. {| According 
to the official statistics the total imports 
of Norway in 1927 amounted to 983,- 
807,000 kroner, the total value of the 
exports being 684,392,332 kroner. There 
was thus a trade deficit of 299,414,668 
kroner. In the preceding year—1926— 
































the deficit was about 17 millions less. 
{ The Norwegian society in Copenhagen 
has decided to build a Norway House in 
the Danish capital, containing offices, 
club rooms for the use of the members of 
the society, a sailor’s rest and also a 
home for aged people of Norwegian 
origin. The Danish Government has 
presented the society with an excellent 
building site. 70,000 kroner have hither- 
to been subscribed by the members, but 
the double of that sum will be needed. 
There is, however, no doubt that the 
very active society will be able to raise 
the necessary money. {| The Storting, 
by a large majority, has accepted the 
proposal of the Government to establish 
an extraordinary professorship in his- 
tory at the University of Oslo for Dr. 
J. Worm-Miiller. Mr. Worm-Miiller who 
is now 44 years of age has been lecturer 
at Oslo University for several years and 
is recognized as the greatest living au- 
thority on the economic history of Nor- 
way during the last hundred years. 


SWEDEN 


{| In one of Sweden’s most 
long-drawn-out labor con- 

: flicts, which partly para- 
ual adustey during the first months 
of the year, an agreement has now been 
reached, work having been resumed since 
Easter. There had been a disagreement 
in the wood pulp industry, and after 
many fruitless conferences both parties 
finally accepted a proposal presented by 
a special arbitration committee appointed 
by the Government. The agreement 
meant concessions on both sides. Now 
about 17,500 men in wood pulp factories, 
18,000 in saw mills and 13,000 in paper 
mills have gone back to work. In a 
few instances, however, some smaller 
groups of laborers with bolshevist lean- 
ings have refused to subscribe to the 
agreement. {| With the mining industry, 
on the contrary, the strike still continues 
with suspension of work, and these two 
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large conflicts have 


already brought 
about unhappy results in the balance 
of trade, there being an excess of im- 
ports over exports for the first months 


of the year. {| Another conflict of much 
smaller dimensions, but which neverthe- 
less has attracted considerable attention, 
has broken out at the newly established 
General Motors factory in Stockholm. A 
number of paper-hangers went on a sym- 
pathetic strike on account of labor hos- 
tilities in Copenhagen, and they took 
with them the remaining workers, in all 
about 1,200 men. The vice-president of 
the company, Mr. Evans, came to Stock- 
holm for the occasion, and explained 
that the factories in Sweden would be 
closed at once if the strikers did not re- 
turn to work. This could be arranged 
very easily as the new factory buildings 
could just as well be used for storage 
and all factory operations be carried on 
in Copenhagen. Faced with this grave 
situation the workers capitulated imme- 
diately and resumed their work. {| The 
new city library of Stockholm which has 
been in the course of construction for 
several years was dedicated in April. 
This, the first really important reference 
and lending library for the general pub- 
lic, has been erected through generous 
donations from several persons, and it is 
also in part a consolidation of several 
older and smaller local libraries. The 
stately building on the new Sveavigen 
houses over a hundred thousand books 
and there is room for as many more. 
The system of open shelves permits 
free access to the books. {1 As director 
of the Dramatic Theatre to succeed 
Tore Svennberg, Eric Wettergren of 
the National Museum has been chosen. 
He has been known heretofore chiefly as 
an art critic and historian, but he has also 
attracted attention as a dramatic critic, 
and earlier for a short time he was an 
actor as well. {Some very remarkable 


archeological treasures have been un- 
earthed in Tvaaker in Halland, the re- 
mains of a whole viking fleet from pre- 
historic days. 
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Archbishop Séderblom Elected. 

Archbishop Nathan Séderblom _ has 
been named to succeed the late Profes- 
sor Svante Arrhenius as President of 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. This is 
gratifying news to all who are interested 
in the progress of our non-commercial, 
our scholarly, social, and popular rela- 
tions with Sweden, for in the direction 
of the affairs of Sverige-Amerika Stif- 
telsen Archbishop Séderblom will give 
prestige and new impetus to all the pro- 
gramme of interchange devised by the 
Foundation and the association with 
which it is allied in Sweden. Few men 
in Sweden are more affectionately re- 
spected within the country or so well 
known to the limits of the earth. The 
Archbishop’s many American friendships 
were renewed when he came here for an 
extended tour in 1922, and at Uppsala 
he receives constantly American scholars 
visiting the university there. The execu- 
tive administration of the Stiftelse will 
again be in the capable hands of Miss 
Eva Fréberg and an executive commit- 
tee which includes Mr. A. R. Nordvall, 
and Mr. J. S. Edstrém, vice-presidents 
of the board. 


American Fellows. 

The Fellowship Jury of the Founda- 
tion, Professor William Hovgaard, 
Chairman, has selected the Fellows of 
the foundation to be sent to the Scandi- 
navian countries for university study dur- 
ing the academic year 1928-1929. They 
made their choice from among one hun- 
dred and eight candidates for appoint- 
ment, representing sixty-five American 
colleges and universities and twenty-six 
states. The Fellows appointed are: 

Rozert PoweLtt Hoxipsworrn, grad- 
uate of the Schools of Forestry of the 
University of Michigan, B. S., and Yale 
University, M. F., a former examiner 
of the U. S. Forest Service, for the study 
of silviculture and forest management in 
Sweden. 

Francis Joun Everett Bowmay, 
graduate of Augustana College and now 
a candidate for the degree of Ph. D. in 
the State University of Iowa, for re- 
search in Sweden on the subject of Bal- 
tic History for the period 1600 to 1660. 

Apvotr Passt, University of Illinois 
A. B., candidate for the degree of Ph. D. 
in the University of California in June 
1928, who will study mineralogy, geo- 
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chemistry, and crystal structure with 
Professor Goldschmidt at the University 
of Oslo, Norway. 

Miss Henriette Lunp, former direc- 
tor of the North Dakota Children’s Bu- 
reau, Assistant Director of the American 
Association of Social Workers, who goes 
from the Los Angeles disaster area to 
make a survey of relief work and care 
of dependent, defective, and delinquent 
children in Denmark. 

CLINTON SHEELY Grove, B. S., Penn- 
sylvania State College, Ph. D. to be con- 
ferred in June by Yale University, for 
research in physical chemistry in the 
laboratory of Professor J. N. Bronsted 
in Copenhagen. 

There was also appointed one new 
Honorary [Tellow (without stipend) to 
each country: Roy WaLtrrep Swanson, 
B. A., M. A., University of Minnesota, 
for historical studies in Sweden; WELBYy 
Reep Stevens of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau for the study of synoptic meteorol- 
ogy in Norway; and Dr. Water Royie 
Jounson of the Mayo Clinic for physio- 
logical research in Denmark. Two Fel- 
lows of the year 1927-1928 who will re- 
main abroad beyond the year of their 
lellowships, were also retained on the 
list of the Foundation’s scholars as Hon- 
orary Fellows, Grorce S. Lane, who 
has been studying Old Norse in Iceland, 
and Cart Oscar Ertanson, the botanist 
of the Hobbes Expedition to Greenland. 
The Jury nominated four Industrial Fel- 
lows for the study of the paper and pulp 
industry in the Scandinavian countries, 
but these industrial appointments are not 
final until confirmed by the committees 
abroad. Their names will be announced 
later. 


California Industrial Fellowships. 


The Bank of Italy of California has 
assented to the appointment of two In- 
dustrial Fellowships in banking, one from 
Sweden and one from Denmark, for the 
year 1928-1929. This enables the Foun- 
dation for the first time to send Fellows 


e 


for the study of practical economics to 
the west coast, and adds to the list of 
business institutions allied with the 
Foundation in its industrial student work 
one more of the country’s best financial 
houses. The enrollment of these two 
Fellowships is to be credited to the Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the Foundation, and 
especially to its president, Mr. Eric H. 
Frisell of San Francisco, upon whose 
recommendation the officers of the Bank 
of Italy authorized the nomination of the 
Fellows. 


Current Classics. 


The contrasting elements in the quali- 
ties of the people of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden are illuminated by the three 
volumes which the Foundation is now 
issuing as introduction to the literatures 
of the Northern countries. The first of 
these, Told in Norway: An Introduction 
to Modern Norwegian Fiction, appeared 
just before Christmas and reveals in 
short stories by eighteen of Norway’s 
authors of highest repute some of the 
fundamental characteristics of Norway’s 
land and people. The second, a similar 
anthology of modern Swedish short 
stories translated by Charles Wharton 
Stork, is in the printer’s hands when 
this is written, and may be ordered this 
spring from-the Foundation. The Dan- 
ish volume will be ready in the fall. The 
books will be offered through the book 
stores under an arrangement lately con- 
cluded by the Foundation and W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. 


Madam Sundelius Honored. 


Madam Marie Sundelius of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York 
was honored by a dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on April 24 attended by 
four or five hundred of her friends. Of 
Swedish birth, Madam Sundelius has had 
her career on the American stage, appear- 
ing at the Metropolitan opera in many 
roles and lately on tour in the American 


opera The King’s Henchman. 
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Scandinavia in the Atlantic 

The May Atlantic opens with the first 
of a series of travel articles entitled A 
Tourist in Spite of Himself by A. Ed- 
ward Newton; and it is to the Scandi- 
navian countries the initial tour leads. 
“I don’t think we could do better than 
to go to Norway and Sweden this sum- 
mer,’ said Mrs. Newton. And so they 
go, and include Denmark for good meas- 
ure. It is a new and unexplored scene 
they enter, and the record of his impres- 
sions by this author and famous collec- 
tor of first editions is entertaining and 
refreshing. 


Summer Courses in Denmark and Sweden. 
During the month of August there will 
be an opportunity for foreigners to take 
a course in the Danish language and 
Denmark’s cultural development in Co- 
penhagen. Such courses in a small way 
have been given during the last three 
years, and they have been so successful 
that the large quarters of the Commer- 
cial College have been secured this year 
and a more general participation in the 
courses has been invited. Besides classes 
during three hours a day, there will also 
be visits to museums and other places of 
interest under expert guidance. 

At Uppsala University special summer 
courses are arranged every fourth sum- 
mer. This year they will be held from 
June 27 to July 11, and the last week of 
this time is particularly set aside for 
Swedish Americans. Some of Sweden’s 
foremost educators will lecture, among 
them Archbishop Séderblom. Here too 
only about two hours daily will be de- 
voted to lectures, the remaining time to 
excursions and sight-seeing. 


The Louvre Visits the Glyptotek. 

It was indeed a rare compliment that 
France paid to Denmark when she sent 
her most precious art treasures from the 


Louvre galleries to be displayed this 
spring, in Copenhagen’s beautiful Glyp- 
totek. Painters from the days of clas- 
sicism to Barbizon were represented in 
the loan collection, and not only the 
Louvre but other museums as well re- 
sponded generously to make this exhibi- 
tion a truly memorable event. 


The Bergen Exhibition. 

From May 25 to September 9 there 
will be held a national exhibition in Ber- 
gen, presenting travelling facilities, sum- 
mer and winter sports, hotels, domestic 
arts and crafts, and art industries. The 
exposition grounds are situated in the 
centre of the town with a large amuse- 
ment park adjoining. Bergen has long 
been the chief entrance gate to Norway, 
and this summer’s exhibition, combined 
with the city’s constant and permanent 
interest for the tourist, will surely attract 
a large number of visitors. 


Swedish-American Historical Bulletin. 

In place of Volume XII of its Year- 
book, the Swedish-American Historical 
Society has issued Swedish-American 
Historical Bulletin, the first number of 
which is dated March 1928. Certain 
features formerly found in the Yearbook 
will now be distributed for inclusion in 
the succeeding issues of the Bulletin. The 
editor is Professor George M. Stephen- 
son, of the Department of History at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Professor Cassel at Columbia. 

Professor Gustav Cassel of Stockholm, 
renowned economist, author, and advisor 
to the League of Nations on monetary 
problems, has been appointed Julius Beer 
Lecturer at Columbia University for 
1928. On May ninth a luncheon was given 
for him at the Yale Club by the Trustees 
of The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and the officers and directors of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 
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Another Viking of the Air 

In serving Captain Wilkins as pilot 
on his flight from Point Barrow to Sval- 
bard, one Norseman chose an unusual 
route in going home to Norway. Lieu- 
tenant Carl B. Eielson, a Dakotan by 
birth, is a descendant of Norwegian 
pioneer stock, and the welcome Norway 
is preparing for him and Captain 
Wilkins will take on an added signif- 
icance as being also her greeting to a 
son she is proud to honor. 

Captain Wilkins’ exploit has been vari- 
ously acclaimed as the greatest achieve- 
ment in arctic airplane flying, and the 
New York Times comments that “Lieu- 
tenant Eielson as a pilot was equally 
efficient with his chief. It was a rare 
combination.” And again in another edi- 
torial on Heroic Air Pilots “Lieutenant 
Eielson, comrade of Wilkins in the flight 
from Alaska to Spitzbergen, was another 
of these loyal spirits. He, too, is dis- 
tinguished by unfailing efficiency. Hour 
after hour all his faculties were concen- 
trated upon his responsibility. He never 
faltered. His performance was a flaw- 
less piece of work. Such men are of the 
heroic stamp.” 


The Constantin Brun Award 


The Danish churches and societies and 
the New York Chapter of the Foundation 
joined in a reception to the Danish min- 
ister, Constantin Brun, and in an enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the fund 
named for him on April 27, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The speakers of the eve- 
ning were Baroness Alma Dahlerup, His 
Excellency Constantin Brun, Dr. Henry 


Goddard Leach, Mrs. Sara de Neer- 
gaard, Honorable William C. Redfield, 


and Dr. John H. Finley. 


The Constantin Brun Award was es- 
tablished in 1924, in commemoration of 
the Danish minister's twenty-five years 
of service in Washington. Its purpose is 
to send home to Denmark each year some 
elderly person of Danish birth who has 
lived in the New York district many 
years and has deserved recognition. This 
year Mr. Westy Petraeus is the recipient. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Sweven’s Timper Resources INcREASING 

Sweden’s timber resources are _ 1,307,618,000 
cubic feet in excess of previous estimates, while 
the growth of new trees amounts to some 423,- 
768,000 cubic feet more than expected. This has 
been brought out by a new tree census, covering 
some 85 per cent of Sweden’s total land area, 
made by the Royal Forestry survey. The total 
area of forest bearing land amounts to 62.2 per 
cent of the investigated district containing 42,- 
518,056,000 cubic feet of timber. The forests of § 
Sweden, which are the source of supply for the { 
country’s wood pulp and paper industries, are 
well protected by legislation. 

















Bercen InpusrriaL ConFERENCE 

At a joint meeting of the Bergen Association 
of Commerce and the Association of Industry 
and Mechanics a number of speakers declared 
that Norway’s present need was greater coopera- 
tion between interests of the same character in 
order to meet foreign competition. It was sug- 
gested that a central organization should be ef-; 
fected whereby the various industries could benefit 
through individual experiences, and in that way 
be better equipped to meet the growing competi-! 
tion from without. 














































BritisH-DanisH Trapt Retations 

The well-known fact that England is Denmark’s 
best customer for dairy and other products has 
recently given rise to a campaign in the former 
country to compel Danish importers to purchase 
more largely in the British market than has here- 
tofore been the case. The Daily Mirror of Lon- 
don took the lead in this campaign and it is be- 
lieved that the move was directed as much against 
the United States as against Denmark, as Ameri- 
can exports have supplanted British in many parts 
of Europe. 




















Finnisu Coorerative Trapinc Association 
According to The Interpreter, which is pub- 
lished by the Foreign Language Information Serv- 
ice, the first consumer’s cooperative enterprise to 
succeed in America is the Finnish Cooperative 
Trading Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
association was started in 1916 by sixteen Fin- 
nish families, who organized the First Coopera- 
tive Housing Association. The association now 
owns bakeries, butcher shops, grocery stores, and 
restaurants in various parts of New York and 
Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES IN THE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
From a compilation made by the “Automotive 
Industries” we have taken the following figures 
which show how many automobiles were sold in 
the Scandinavian countries 1927 and how many of 
these were American manufactured cars. 
Total Sales Salesof % of Sales 
1927 Am/’cancars American 





Denmark ..cs.c6- 9,000 7,650 85 
NEY. civic cue an 5,050 4,250 84 
SII 6 a:u's bone wi 11,650 10,000 86 


The above table illustrates the important place 
occupied by the American automobile in the North- 
ern European countries. 
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NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


In her hidden laboratory beneath the earth 
NATURE distils the wonderful healthgiving water 
FARRIS. In it she combines the NATURAL salts 
so necessary for bodily well-being, which correct 
disorders of the liver and act as a gentle aperient. 
No chemist can imitate FARRIS, for there is some 
natural element in it which defies analysis. 


This treasure of NATURE comes to you direct 
from the Springs bringing gifts of perfect health and 
joy of life. 


Always keep a case of FARRIS handy, if you have 
any difficulty in obtaining FARRIS write to 


FARRIS AGENCY and DEPOT 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. 


187-189 West 9th Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








